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experiments, especially of those made by the bag method, seem cogent. 
The paper confirms well what we already know, — that our motor cen- 
tres get objectively fatigued. The only things in it which seem to throw 
any really fresh light on the question of the seat of the effort-feeling, 
are, first, the experiments which show that when our muscles contract 
faradically we largely lose the sense of how much we lift ; and, second, 
the observations on the rapidity with which laryngeal and other minute 
innervations must be measured out. The latter remark is (so far as I 
know) a novel one, and, if it could lead to experimental treatment, it 
might be very important. Mtiller ignores it altogether. 

W. James. 

Ueber den Hautsinn. By M. Dessoir. Separat-Abzug aus 
Archiv fur [Anatomie und] Physiologic 1892. 

Dr. Dessoir has undertaken a thorough investigation of cutaneous sen- 
sibility. The work will fall, when complete, into three chapters, treating 
respectively of the temperature sense, the sensations of pressure and 
contact, with the muscular sense, and the common sensations. The 
present instalment consists of the first of these three divisions, to which 
is prefixed a lengthy discussion (70 pp.) of sensation in general. It 
is with this preface that I propose to deal here. 

What differentiates sensation from perception? The author passes in 
review various definitions and determinations of the two terms. (1) 
According to Helmholtz, sensation is a simple subjective modification 
of conscious content, the effect of the operation of external causes on 
our sense-organs ; perception is comparatively complex. Dr. Dessoir 
takes decided exception to the predicate of subjectivity. (2) A widely 
spread view distinguishes sensation from perception by reference to the 
different participation of consciousness in the two processes. Such a 
determination is rejected, partly because of the indefiniteness of the 
word ' consciousness,' partly because of our ignorance of the connection 
between sensation-act and sensation-content. The former objection 
is to me less strong than it is to the author ; and the raising of the 
latter seems needless from the psychological point of view. 1 There are, 
however, others that might be urged. (3) Feeling has been made the 
determining moment. Or the sense-idea has been subdivided, the idea 
of the outer (perception) bringing always with it the idea of an inner 
(sensation or bodily feeling). Or the difference is a difference on the 
intellectual side : perception is sensation plus attention, or association, 
or consciousness, or memory-images. (4) The perception is complex, 

1 Uphues is wrongly credited with the formulation on p. 1 78. 
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the sensation simple. Of the origin of the perception, a psychological 
(fusion) and a physiological (summation) theory are possible. The 
writer concludes that sensation is a simplest sense-idea (presentation or 
representation), attended (getragen) by the consciousness of one's own 
mental activity ; perception is a complex sense-idea, in which the part 
played by the subject normally retires into the background. Exception- 
able in these descriptions are, firstly, the separation of act and content, 
alluded to above ; secondly, the unexplained passage from inner to outer 
(which surely is the repudiated Helmholtz passage ? x ) and from simple to 
complex ; and thirdly, their cumbrousness. What we want is a working 
definition ; and this is given by the view which regards sensation as the 
simplest mental concomitant of the excitation of a definite bodily organ. 2 

A second section deals with the properties of sensation. A sensation 
may not be regarded as a magnitude, for it cannot be expressed in the 
form xn. Its intensity is not quantity ; its quality is not spatial. True : 
but are the possibilities exhausted? Dr. Dessoir, like every one else, 
makes unhesitating use of liminal values. — Intensity may attach to the 
simple sensation, quality only to sensation-complexes. The arguments 
alleged to support this position do not seem to me to be adequate. As 
regards sensible feeling, the writer appears to have misunderstood Professor 
Stumpf s remarks. What the latter attempts is not the reduction of feeling- 
tone to quality and intensity of sensation, but the reduction of ' color ' 
to these elements. Such a reduction involves, as he sees, the separation 
of feeling-tone from color. For the rest, it is, perhaps, more correct to 
make feeling-tone dependent on quality and intensity of stimulus than 
on those of sensation. 

There follows a short account of concomitant and after-sensations. 
Concomitant sensations are: I. Consensations : (i) homogeneous: (i) 
adjunctive (spread of tickling) ; (2) double (touch) ; (3) transferred 
(shoulder-pains in liver disease) ; (ii) heterogeneous (slate-pencil 
shiver) . II. Attendant sensations (fusions) . III. Secondary memory- 
images (colored hearing). IV. Reflex sensations; reflex movement 
causes kinogeneous sensations : (i) stimulation unnoticed (colic) ; (ii) 
stimulation noticed (cough and pleuritic pain). — The synergic sensa- 
tions (binocular, biaural) are, curiously enough, passed over. Groups 
II. and III. appear rather to present sub-forms of one type than sepa- 
rate types. Group IV. stands, of course, on quite a different level from 
that of the other groups. 

After-sensations are (a) continuous, (3) intermittent. Qualitatively 

1 That is, if the sensation is primary. Cf. pp. 224, ff. 

2 The complex on this view is the idea, which includes presentation or perception 
on the one hand, representation or memory-image, on the other. Wundt, Phys. 
Psych., ii, 3 1. But cf. the author, p. 233. 
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and intensively they are (1) homonomous, (2) heteronomous. Sub- 
forms of both the latter types are the (in algebraic sense) positive and 
negative after-sensations. This use of ' positive ' and ' negative ' is cer- 
tainly correct ; but the words are already employed, in psychological 
optics, in two different senses, and it seems unnecessary to add a third. 
The temporal division is one which, at least in optics, it will be difficult 
to carry through. 

Stimuli are classified as immediate (induction current), mediate 
(light- and sound-waves) and — both (mechanical, thermal, electrical). 
Here again the reader is, I think, rendered a little impatient by the novel 
terminology ; so very little is won by it. 

The doctrine of specific energies — which culminated in Donders' 
phrase, that by exchange of nerves we should hear the lightning and see 
the thunder — is discussed at length. The specific energy of a nerve is 
its capacity of definite reaction to any kind of stimulus. Dr. Dessoir 
weighs the facts alleged in all sense-departments, 1 and finds them want- 
ing. But, besides the lack of supporting facts, there is a series of theo- 
retical objections to the doctrine ; and the authors of these (Helmholtz, 
Wundt, 2 Stumpf) are passed in review. As regards the seat of the deter- 
mination of sensation-quality, a position is taken up which pretty closely 
resembles that of Wundt. The author concludes, with commendable 
carefulness, as follows : Every sense-apparatus has a specific excitation, 
every cortical area a specific function. Even this leaves the question 
open : How many of each are there ? 

Perceptions are in certain cases externalized (thunder-clap) and 
excentrically projected (contact-sensations). The key to these phenom- 
ena is given by introspection and dynamometry. Sensations are exter- 
nalized when they are attended by insignificant (locally limited) muscular 
work; projected when they greatly (widely) strengthen the muscular 
force. There has been a tendency of late to apotheosize the muscle - 
sense ; and I confess myself a sceptic. Has the attendant phenomenon 

1 Dr. Dessoir's objections to a periodicity-theory of color-vision do not seem 
well grounded. Such a theory does take cognizance of the anatomical structure of 
the retina (Kirschmann, in Phil. Stud., v, 493), and does recognize complementari- 
riess. For the rest, such phenomena as that described by Hilbert (Zeitschr. f. Psych, 
u. Phys. d. Sinnesorgane, iv, 74, ff.) accord better with a hypothesis of this type than 
with the others. As regards smell and taste, mechanical stimulation has been found 
effective by some observers ; cf. Hermann's Handbuch, iii, 2, pp. 188, 189 and 256, 257. 

2 The writer (quoting Munk) appears to assume that a secreting cell is adequate to 
functions which differ as widely as perception of light from that of touch. And the 
first part of Wundt's argument is hardly correctly represented; see Phys. Psych., i, 3 
337- Again (p. 217), it is only so far as it is unstable (indefinite, i.e.) that the exci- 
tation of a nervous structure can, on Wundt's view, occasion different kinds of sensa- 
tions. Lastly (p. 219), has the comparison of disparate sensations much sense? 
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in the present case any claim to pose as an explanation of the facts ? 
Hyperexcentric projection (sensation of doubled contact) is explained 
by the principle that we perceive in most instances the beginning of a 
movement, not its course. There is a saltus here, from molecular dis- 
placement to sensation, which it requires faith to take. 

Objectivity is given with sensation-content ; subjectivity comes later, 
with apprehension of the sensation-act. Rather, it seems to me, is the 
separation of the two concepts the secondary thing, not the origin of 
one of them from the other. The baby-consciousness that Dr. Dessoir 
observed was probably an objective-subjective chaos, not yet objective 
and subjective, and certainly not purely objective. Quite right is the 
emphasizing of the objective nature of the common sensations. 1 

The introduction concludes with a chapter on the classification of 
perceptions. Dr. Dessoir rejects the ' time-sense,' not without reason. 
The static sense goes altogether without mention, unless one count the 
'rapidity sense' as a sub-heading of it. In the writer's classification 
two principles cross one another, — those of nervous correlation and of 
localization. He speaks of total, organic, irradiatory, central, and sum- 
mation sensations. The special sections on the sense of pressure (in 
the course of which Dr. Dessoir proposes the word Haptics to cover all 
cutaneous sensibility with the exception of temperature-sensations) and 
the experiments upon temperature, I hope to notice in connection with 
the concluding parts of the research, as soon as these appear. If the 
author can furnish, even in rough, a psychology of the skin, he will have 
done good service. The chapters with which I have dealt here are of a 
preliminary character. There is much in them that stimulates to criti- 
cism : on the other hand they are throughout clearly and suggestively 
written. 

E. B. Titchener. 

Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs. By Alfred Sidgwick. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. — pp. viii, 279. 

This book has the inevitable demerits, as well as most of the possible 
merits, of a logical treatise. It is an abstract and formal discussion of 
principles, with constant tantalizing suggestions of rich concrete interest ; 
it circles round controversies the most vital with an air of judicial 
unconcern, and anon descends to the commonplace and even at times 
to the trivial. Yet it is the kind of book calculated to redeem logic 
from the charge of being a barren and altogether abstract science. For 

1 Why will not the author be consistent, and call these sensations " Gemein-«rc/- 
findungen"? Even when he describes them under the head of "total perceptions" 
he admits the element of feeling (p. 237). 



